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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 12. 


It isa great misfortune for a man to over- 
rate, in the outset of his career, the strength 
and character of his mind. Even where he 
profits by the calamities which such an erro- 
neous estimate always entails upon him, he 
necessarily passes a large portion of the most 
valuable part of his life in repairing the 
faults of preceding years, and must commence 
anew, at a late period with impaired energies, 
his journey and his life. It is one of the marks 
of the fallen condition of our race, that each 


succeeding generation has to learn for itself 


its own lessons of sad experience and practi- 
cal wisdom. Presumptuous youth rushes head- 
long wherever temptation leads, and fancies 
that superior skill or firmness will avert the 
danger which surrounds his path. I have 
known many young men of amiable manners 
and virtuous intentions, whom this mistaken 
estimate of their own powers has beguiled 
from the path of life, which they had original- 
ly chosen. A man of an independent spirit 
should adopt, for his government, the maxim 
that it is the character of the man which gives 
respectability to the station; that the humblest 
employment, if honestly pursued, is compatible 
with the exercise of all the manly and Chris- 
tian virtues, and with the cultivation of every 
amiable and gentle disposition. To a mind 
thus regulated, the temptations of ambition are 
narrowed into a small compass, and do not 
render its possessor discontented with the 
allotments of Providence. In the language of 
the great philosophical poet, 


“ The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 
The charities that soothe, that heal, that bless, 
Lie scattered at our feet like flowers,” 


They shine upon every condition, they are 
to be enjoyed in every walk of life; and the 
most enviable of mortals, is he who, having 
learned, is realising this great truth, and is 
seeking to serve God and man by fulfilling all 
the duties, and exercising all the charities that 
are appropriate to his station. A residence 
during the early part of my life in a remote 
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neighbourhood, furnished me with striking il- | to display to advantage his acquirements, and 
lustrations of the two states of mind to which he was too greedy of admiration not to per- 
I have alluded. Among my young friends| ceive that he was listened to as an oracle by 
was one whose paternal inheritance was aj the circle that insensibly gathered around him. 


|farm of indifferent quality and moderate ex-;He became ambitious of being an universal 


tent. Eugenius entered upon active life at ajscholar, and looked into every science that 
time when the whole land was ringing with| has aname and a place in the cyclopedia. Yet 
the success of our merchants, when exagge-| Loquatur digested nothing; his principles never 


rated rumours of the profits of commercial | 
speculations were enticing thousands from the 
quiet occupations of rural life, to the dazzling 
and deceitful splendour of the city, and almost 
emptying the country into the town. 
all this contagious fever of speculation, Enge- 
nius maintained his purpose steady, and his 
judgment clear. He had chosen the path in 
life, which the circumstances of his youth ren- 
dered suitable for him; and he determined to 
apply his mind to the business and pursuits 
which presented themselves there. By frugal- 
ity, by industry, by the steady exercise of a 
well regulated though not particularly strong 
understanding, Eugenius, rendered himself 
both independent and respected. He enjoys 
all the pleasures of domestic happiness, he ful- 
fils his social duties both as a citizen and a 
neighbour, and improves his time as becomes 
the expectant of eternity. Another of my 
youthful friends was Loquatur, a boy of quick 
apprehensions, and of a social and winning 
temper. Loquatur’s progress in learning, 
though not the most rapid, was still sufficient 
to gain him a reputation for talents in a school 
where the solidity of our acquirements wasnot 
very closely investigated. He passed credita- 
bly through the more elementary branches of 
learning, and when he co:npared his stores of 
knowledge with those possessed by his parents 
and brothers, he did not fail to feel his superi- 
ority, and he estimated, according to the same 
standard, his mental powers. Loquatur did 
| hot perceive, that the superiority on which he 
| prided himself, was that of mere aptness at 
| learning, a passive faculty in a great degree, 
if such a phrase may be allowed. He formed 
|a@ wrong estimate of his abilities, and in an evil 
‘hour for himself, determined upon forsaking 


| the pursuits for which he had been educated. 


He articled himself to an attorney, after leay- 
ing the school in which he had taught for 
several years as an usher, and sat down to the 
study of law and thelanguages. It was now 
that the real defect of his character, an un- 
steadiness of principle and purpose, began to 
show itself. His mind was not trained to the 
true method of acquiring knowledge, by which 
the very study itself is more salutary and invi- 
gorating than mere additions to our stores of 
information can possibly be. He read rapid- 
ly, superficially, indiscriminately. His me- 
mory was sufficiently retentive to enable him 


touched bottom; his opinions floated in the me- 
dium which surrounded him. With every ac- 


cession of fame, Loquatur gained a new, and 
to him more desirable acquaintance, and dropt 
Amidst | his intercourse with the least influential in his 


former circle. I was so situated that I was 
retained as a friend during the whole period of 
our residence in the same neighbourhood; and I 
had, therefore, an opportunity of observing his 
course as he crept up the ladder of life. 

When I first knew him he was still surround- 
ed by the friends and guardians of his youth, 
and dressed and professed after the strictest 
manner of his fathers. He was remarkable 
for the plainness of his garb, and the simplicity 
of his character; and had he pursued the course 
of life in which he was then engaged, he 
would probably have escaped the tempta- 
tions which afterwards led him astray. Isoon 
perceived that Loquatur was gradually becom- 
ing indifferent upon points of conduct and 
opinion to which he had previously attached 
a great importance, that his manners were as- 
similating to those of the world, and that his 
circle of acquaintance was both widening and 
shifting its centre. With this change in his 
companions I regretted to perceive a corres- 
ponding change in his sentiments, and discover- 
ed, for the first time, the chameleon like na- 
ture of his mind. It is the infirmity, perhaps 
upon the whole the privilege of human nature, 
that we are all subject to this law of assimila- 
tion. But minds of afirm texture avoid the 
influence where they see it to be noxious, by 
shunning the connection. Loquatur, on the 
other hand, sought out the associates that 
could promote his views of ambition, and re- 
signed his opinions into their charge. Not 
that he himself was aware of his weakness in 
this respect, for I never knew a man so obsti- 
nate in dispute, and so tenacious of his senti- 
ments. But as he knew nothing thoroughly, 
his ideas, were not clear, and he was easily 
embarrassed by conflicting views. Yet he 
had the ingenuity to argue plausibly upon the 
side he espoused, so as to pass for a prodigy 
of learning with the multitude. 

Loquatur possessed abilities which might 
have raised him to eminence at the bar. The 
fatal unsteadiness of his character, however, 
turned him aside from his professional duties, 
at the moment when success seemed to be 
within his reach. His Jove of applause led 
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him to seek it in political circles, where his| of reputation and bappiness, has been the im-| The Solway moss occupied an extent of a 
fluency and quickness soon distinguished him,! proper estimate which individuals make of their} about thirteen hundred acres, had a compara- 4 
and in which a new path of ambition was) own abilities. It is the error of pres umption| tively tough surface, or covering, but was very 4 
opened to him. He entered it with his usualjand inexperience, fostered in many cases by} soft beneath, and vibrated very much when % 
eagerness, was flattered, for a course of time,|the folly and blindness of parents, and only to| trod upon.. So dangerous was its surface, 4 : 
by. his popularity with the crowd, and was) be corrected by experience of its bitter fruits. \that a number of the army of Sinclair, i in the e . 


elected for a series of years to a lucrativepub- | 
lie station. ‘The balance of political power, 
which cannot long remain stationary, inclined 
at length to the opposite party, and Loquatur| 
was dismissed from public office to resume his 
professional pursuits. Unhappily, the associates 


The first lesson of wisdom is, “ Know thyself ;”’| time of Henry VIII., were lost in it, more 
and in this precept is included, not merely the| especially those who were on horseback; and 
knowledge of those frailties of our condition| it is said that the skeleton of a trooper and his 
which affect all mankind, but a knowledge of! horse, and the armour of the rider, were 


our own temperament, and of our own intel-| found, not long before the disruption of the 
lectual peculiarities. 





Whoever calmly and im-! moss. The Solway moss stretched along an 
among whom he had thus been thrown, were! partially examines his own mind, will discover| eminence, varying in height from fifty to eighty 
of aclass but too numerous in our country.|so much to correct, so many evil habits and) feet above the fertile plain which lay between 
They were men with some of the advantages | propensities, so much ignorance and blindness,| it and the river Esk. The centre of the sur- 
of liberal education, who prided themselves on that he will be far more disposed to contract) face was comparatively flat, and consisted of 
their freedo:n from the shackles of superstition. | than to expand his sphere of action. The result | very loose quagmires, interspersed with ham- é 
Among these men he first became familiar | of this practice of self’ examination will be, gra-| mocks, or hassocks, of coarse grass. Previous 
with the subtle and pernicious sophistry of|titude to the Almighty for the allotments of his| to the 16th of December there had been very 
Hume and Bolingbroke. His reverence for} | providence ; a depende nce upon the aid of his| heavy rains, and the waters accumulated from 
religion was gradually weakened ; he bega in to| | Spirit, as our guide and instructor ; and a de-|their not being able to find vent. The sur- 
esteem it the part of an independent spirit, to|sire to fulfil all the duties which our station in| face rose, till the pressure of the water became 
avow himself the disciple of these sophists—the| life imposes ; rather than to launch out into|too great for its strength, and then it burst 
part of candour to have unbounded charity for \new and untried scenes of danger and of temp-}| with considerable noise, and descended into 
infidelity—and of profound genius to doubt of| tation. the plain, carrying ruin wherever it went. 
Christianity. The physical temperament of —— The time of the bursting was abcut eleven at 
Loquatur preserved him from becoming either| The Pine, and the formation of Bogs and |night on the 15th, and the inhabitants of the 
a sot or a debauchee ; and his selfishness and| Peat-mosses. farms and hamlets that were nearest to the 
policy kept him, for a time, within the bounds} (Continued from page 58.) moss, were surprised in their beds by the un- 
of decency on the subject of religion. Yet, as} When a peat-bog or moss has begun to] expected visiter. ; 
the shadows of unbelief overspread and chilled} form, there is no limit to its increase, save the| In the rate of its progress the eruption of 
his heart, their influence darkened his under-| pressure of the water which it contains. In| this moss resembled those of the lavas of Etna 
standing. Loquatur drank deeper and deeper | the part of Ireland that has been mentioned, | and Vesuvius, which, when ina half consoli- 
of the poisoned chalice of this false philosophy. | that is, from the county of Cavan to that of| dated state, creep over the plains, and cover 
From doubting of the doctrines of the Scrip-| Kildare, a bog occupies the summit level in-|them with ruin. In consequence of the slow- 
tures, he next questioned their authenticity.|stead of mountains, and is in some places at! ness of its motion no lives were lost, but many 
The votary of that degrading theory; w hich | Jeast fifty feet in thickness; and though there) of the people escaped with difficulty. It is 
limits our knowledge to the “evidence of the be partial islands of more firm soil in the ex-| much more easy to imagine than to describe 
external senses, he ‘denied the separate exist-|tent of it, the highest grounds are composed | the consternation into which the poor inhabi- 
ence of his intellectual nature. His mind was|of peat. In many parts of Scotland, too, the| tants of Eskdale were thrown by this event. 
thus prepared for espousing the doctrines of} bogs oc cupy the summit lev els, and are found! They were a simple, rustic people, not a little 
the infamous Thomas Paine, and of the atro-| with a river owing from one extremity to the} | superstitious, and, therefore, when the dark 
cious Mirabeau. Yet all the while, his real/ eastern sea, and from the other to the western.|and semi-fluid mass began to crawl along 
sentiments were cloaked under the profession} When these bogs are situated high, and have| their plains, awakening them from their sleep 
of unbounded philanthrophy, and his deadliest |their surfaces sloping, they are comparatively) by its invasion, they could not but be alarmed. 
thrusts at the universal and eternal inte re sis}compact, though at a little distance from the| The attempts to escape from the houses led to 
of mankind were given in the name of hu-| surface they always contain a great deal of| new alarms; for when the door was opened a 
manity. |moisture. But when they are on less elevated| torrent was ready to enter: and they to whom 
These circumstances separated us from) situations, and the surface is partially covered) the visitation first came were, both from that 
much intercourse with each other; the pros-| with grass, they are often of very soft soniial visitation itself, and from ignorance of its real 
pect of some distant good brightened upon the| ence below, while the grass forms a tough|cause, in very great consternation. They, 
vision of Loquatur, and he embarked with his| skin on the surface. In Ireland these are} however, spread the alarm; and driving their 
family and property for a foreign land, where,| called moving bogs, and in Scotland quaking] cattle before them, and carrying their children 
freed from every restraint of authority and in-| mosses. They are very perilous to travellers,|and the most valuable and portable of their 
terest, he boldly avows himself to be, what he] and c: ment in general be pastured by cattle. | household articles, they roused their neigh- 
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has long been in secret, AN ATHEIST. 

Let not the readers of the Watchman turn 
aside from this paper, as from a narrative in 
which they can have no interest. Frightful as 
the abyss seems, into which he plunged, the 
early deviations of Loquatur were apparently 
trifling. 


of all his woe,’ was the mistaken estimate of 


his own powers, which tempted him from the 


plain and beaten path of life. 


ces of error. Yet, 


His first and fatal error—* the source] means unfrequently the case, the bog is situat- 


In seasons which are very rainy, those bogs 
are apt to imbibe a greater portion of mois- 
ture than the surface can retain; but as the 
isurface is not of a kind through which the 
water can percolate and escape quickly, a dis- 
ruption takes place; and when, which is by no 


ed on a base higher than the adjoining culti- 
vated fields, it bursts, and covers them with a 


His career, it is| black deluge. 
true, has been as extraordinary as it is odious, 
and few have fallen into such wild extravagan- 


‘These burstings, or motions of bogs, are by 
no means unfrequent in Ireland, where there 


if we look around us, at | have been some of very recent occurrence; 


the wrecks of fortune and character, with|but one of the most singular i is that of the dis- 
which all who have reached to middle age are| ruption of the Solway moss on the confines of 


surrounded, we must be struck with the con- 


England and Scotland, which took place on 


viction, that a frequent cause of so much havoc | the 16th of December, 1772. 


eel 


bours as they went. It was fortunute that 
the inhabitants were scattered over the coun- 
try, for had they been collected into a village, 
there can be little doubt that the alarm and 
confusion would have occasioned the loss of 
many lives. But though the people them- 
selves, and, generally speaking, their cattle 
escaped, they were, for the most part, obliged 
to leave their corn to be buried under the 
black deluge. When the morning dawned, 
the appearance of their houses was sadly 
changed. Instead of fields, and little hedge 
rows, and cottage gardens, with all the other 
interesting features of a rich and rural coun- 
try, there was one black waste of peat-earth. 
Some of the cottages had totally disappeared, 
others presented only the roof, the eaves of 
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which were at least eight feet from the ground. | disease; while at the same time it predisposes ames —— — —— - ete 
When first seen, the extent that the moss co-| to, and invites its attacks. Although the report Deceit aa thenght aan my ae chie 
yered was not less than two hundred acres. | is more particularly intended to urge upon the purpose, to the last annual bills of mortality for the 
Successive torrents of rain that fell afterwards members of the medical profession, the I1M-| city and liberties of Philadelphia. 
augmented the mischief, till ultimately the) portance of their employing the powerful in-| « By running over the diseases mentioned in the 
whole surface covered extended to at least/ fluence which they exert in society to discard] bills,and making an estimate of each, the total amount 
four hundred acres. ‘The higher parts of the) the use of this subtil poison, not only by pre- a ao ryder np ee ; — re 
moss had subsided to the depths of about) cept, and abstinence in themselves, but like-| |< ene i 7 on ns dagen 4 
twenty-five feet, and the height of the moss on} wise by limiting its agency as a medicine, aS} as also are an equally large share of the diseases of 
the lowest parts of the country which it had} far as that can possibly be done without endan-| the head, as apoplexy, epilepsy. 
invaded was at least fifteen feet. gering the safety of the patient; yet I think it} “In this estimate are included those cases which 
Dr. Clark gives the following account of will not fail to interest every member of the} brs age —— ee ee 
the extent of the pine forests on the Swedish] community, who is at all alive to the welfare Ce ed * is ae bhelieved ‘aaa pation - re 
side of the Gulf of Bothnia. of society, and anxious to alleviate or arrest otili-beon children receive their death from the intem- 
« At Helsenburg, some fir trees of an asto-| the miseries which are brought upon our coun-| perance of the mother, or from violence and other 
nishing length, were conducted, by wheel-axes,| try by this wide spread, and still increasing evil.| maltreatment received by the latter and produced by 
to the water side. A separate vehicle was/! have made the following extracts from the the same cause. 








employed for each tree, being drawn by horses} report, as published by “ the Pennsylvania So-} saaicanems aiedamea aS ond pablieied i 
f A ‘ . : mm Stee —_— . > ee. ‘ & anteties: 9?) a G s y 8 city, , o 26 0 
which were driven by women, — I'hese long, | ciety for discouraging the use of ardent spirits, | Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, of the 7th of Feb- 
white, and taper shafts of deal timber, divest-| and trust they may not be deemed too on 1829, it appears, from an actual enumeration 
ed of their bark, afforded the first specimens| sive for the columns of the Friend. ** E. | made in the surnmer of 1828, that the City of Phila- 
of the produce of those boundless forests, of| delphia, the Northern Liberties, Penn Township, Ken- 
a 7 ji . e ° c. tS) t 5 4 Ss 8 i é . Xt les 
hich we had.then formed se conception. + Besides 2 numerous cless of maledice, of frequent ington and outhwark, estimated from the taxables 
W ; 4 iia ake Ceitihiabeabaiie aa jat a population of 159,480 individuals, contained no 
That the reader may therefore be better pre- Sam eaeate nada hs [ardent spirits] ben 0®¥3* | less than 1239 houses in which spirituous liquors were 
é ] > for the tract of country) OUS'Y ane In @ peculiar manner gives rise, they are) sold; or one for about every 129 persons of all ages 
pared than we a for ; . ; hn name Pe unquestionably the indirect cause of a still larger} and ae re In ain a ine com aes aan 
we were now to SUFVCY, it may de prope number. Their direct effect in exciting to action an as high ion ain every 79 atatatien a of individuals 
: ‘ J . > er - s < is : 8, . is 
state, in the way of anticipation, that if he existing tendency to gastric and hepatic disorders, or] above 18 years of ae oa to every 30. That is 
“a ae ara] 5 . eae - : Pe . ‘ os | ; o s ge, : J ve ‘ 8, 
cast his eyes upon the map ot Sweden, and} in cre ating a disposition to them among individuals | there are no 39 persons grown up in the district who 
imagine the gulf of Bothnia to be sur-| exposed to ee causes of these morbific derange- | have not a tavern to support ; or there is a tavern to 
a . ie : ts, has often been commented on by writers of| ; 
d by . y yrest, as ancient) en’; yo deni) PPP ' 
rounded by one contiguous , — i : alt alee authority. Nearly as large a share may, with safety, | Very twenty men ! a cl 
as the world, consisting principally of pine! pe ascribed to intemperance in the production of dis-| ne mona poeniings eee 1ave been 
trees, with a few mingling birch and juniper | eases of the brain. Although, from the best author- |" 4 = yt aaa ject © ‘The aoa hy din eae 
trees, he will have a general and tolerably| ities, it would now appear, that the agency of this | Or. ae an odin ao aco 7 re ee 
sorrect notion of the real appearance of the|cause in producing insanity has been over-rated,|°°'°* - a a a — : 
peeve If the s ins of Europe were! Y° i” epilepsy, apoplexy, palsy, hypochondriasis and Having spoken of the partial success which 
cane. ee ee Pee harac hysteria, its destructive effects cannot be mistaken ;| has attended the careful exhibition of sulphuric 
to be designated each by some title charac-| while it has exclusively to itself the responsibility of| acid as a remedy for drunkenness, they remark 
. . . : 2 . “i > oe au od / SS L 
teristic of the nature of their dominions, we) creating that peculiar and frequently mortal affec-| » De: Chesshess"a cele) > ted nost 
might call the Swedish monarch lord of the — ae by the names of a a eae - 8 a pos ee oe aa 
g ; ; eee (ee , ‘ 3 Y arison! “ They are disposed to view a medicine composec 
; ; so al ‘eving his territories,|!ess properly, mania a potu eyond comparison} | y are c é 
. oods, oa ae a ee “ f his king greater, too, is the risk of life undergone in nearly all} of such active ingredients, and empirically used, with 
he might travel over a great part of his INS-| diseases of whatever description, when they occur in| great mistrust. Itis believed that the principal bene- 


dom, from sun-rise until sun-set, and find no) those unfortunate men who have been previously dis-| ficial effects of this compound are owing to the pre- 
other subjects than the trees of his forests. | ordered by these poisons.” , | sence of emetic tartar. One of their members states 
The population is every where small, because | Xeferring to the evidence afforded by ned ars ee es oa a hich 
, whole country is covered with wood; yet,| hospital and alms-house, of the fatal results| C°*¥} ‘Nowee the administration of this remedy, as 
the whole j ; J | ; : : . | rapidly as it succeeds that of a dose of arsenic. It 
in the nonsense that has been written about) among the intemperate of accidents and dis-| cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the use of 
the northern hive, whose swarms spread with eases from which those of temperate habits re-| this article has, in some instances, been followed by 
consternation in the second century before} cover, they state, an aversion to liquor, enduring for a more or less con- 
Christ, it has been usual to maintain that vast; “ It will there be found an observation familiar in sapere interval of time. 
armies issued from this land. The only re- | the mouth of every one, that the intemperate perish rhe instances of recovery from habits of intoxi- 


. , : of diversified injuries in a ratio altogether dispropor- | cation, though such sometimes occur, are unhappily 
gion with which Sweden can properly be com- tionate to the mortality of the other sufferers; a re-|s80 rare as to leave but little encouragement for ef- 


ared is North America; a land of wood and! mark which ought to have peculiar terrors for the in-| forts in these quarters. The united force of all the 
pa ‘= ; + | 1 “ 

iron, with very few inhabitants, * and out of| temperate among the poor; asthe labourer thus finds | moralists, and the concentrated voice of numerous 
: . . imself »xynectedivy de 1. 4 > P. *) frie are > unavaili arres » de. 

whose hills thou mayest dig brass: but, like himself unexpectedly deprived of the safeguard of trie nds, are tee ee aa to a t the de 
a ; also as to society in a state of that strong constitution upon which he depended for | grading practice. Itis then to those who are as yet 
Ameri ms it Is also as to SO y mat his power of supporting hardships, and for his recoy-| {tree from this unfortunate propensity that we are to 
infancy. ery from those accidents to which, from his way of| appeal. With these it may be said that our labour is 
life, he is peculiarly exposed.” | unnecessary, and that they already furnish the exam- 
FOR THE FRIEND, In speaking of human combustion as an oc-| ple of which we speak. Yet we apprehend in this 
ARDENT SPIRITS, casional consequence of intemperance, they | Pt & stili more complete and impressive effect is to 
- | be desired ; and that those of our fellow-citizens are 


| have perused, with much satisfaction, an| Sy, in the right who, at various times, and particularly 


elaborate and interesting report made by acom- “ So strange and incredible do these narratives ap- | at the present moment, endeavour to effect the entire 


mittee, appointed by the Philadelphia Medical pear, that the reader may well be excused from light-! disuse of intoxicating liquors. Between the moderate 


ly yielding credence to their reality; though evidence, | sme j se su! 

ae i ; ty) S ys § nce.) and the immoderate employment of these substances, 
Society, in the first inouth of the present year;\ the most authentic in appearance, has accumulated | there is no clear divid ~ line. 

**to take into consideration the propriety of} to such an extent that we feel constrained to admit} ated i 


this society expressing their opinion with re-|them true. From such various quarters do the ac- 
gard to the use of ardent spirits, and to frame | Counts Teach us, so independent are they of each 


other, so free, in many cases, {rom visible motive for “ | \ 
uc »3 $ y ay > an : : os > * It has been well remarked that no man ever be- 
such resolutions as they may deem proper. deception, so public in the inspection of the scorched | 


The inanner in which they have investigated remains, and accompanied, in one instance, with such sow . ae — aa ewe a ae a 
the subject, has enabled them to exhibit, in| authentic judicial forms, that we cannot avoid con-| mmoderately, tiie ae quaaiy ean cad 
the most striking point of view, the deleterious ane. ne ue oars the bodies - those who) i+ is only among those who are as yet temperate in 
consequences resulting from the use of stim-| a yt rene “ cong, ee habits of intox-/ their employment that benefit is to be expected.” 

: : : ie’ ee ication, are liable to become food for the destroying ; a ae : ae 
ulating drinks, in undermining the constitution, | ejement, and to be consumed while vet alive.” Upon the responsibility of the physician who 
and rendering it unable to resist the inroads of, “ In order to enable the members of this society to| prescribes spirituous substances, and the duty 


They are only separ- 
by insensible and ambiguous gradations; to 
| slide through which is the natural propensity of every 
| one who indulges in them in any degree. 
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which he owes the patient whom he is subject- 
ing to their influence, they observe : 

“ It is not sufficient that he should himself avoid 
the needless employment of these substances in his} 
practice, and, where he is obliged to prescribe them, | 
afterwards make his patient aware of the danger he} 
has incurred ; the medical attendant should, where | 
possible, see his patient safely to the end of his stimu- | 
lating course. Without this, he incurs the blame of | 
having led a human being who has asked his advice 
into serious danger, and forsaken him before the peril | 
was over. 

* A powerful means of counteracting intemperance 
consists, as your Committee apprehend, in promoting 
the use of such innocent substitutes for spirituous 
stimulants as are calculated to restore the natural 
feeling of health in persons exhausted by fatigue. | 
One of these, which has had, as they believe, a very | 
great and beneficial influence, consists in the cheap} 
and generally diffused luxuries of Seltzer and Soda- 
waters. In very many cases, it is thought that coffee 
might be advantageously employed with this object. 

* Of the effects which follow a spirituous draught, 
the acquisition of strength is found to be only tempo- 


ceeds, together with a diminution of the muscular | 
power; a tendency to sleep ensues; and it is seen| 
that the subsequent exhaustion is in reality propor- 
tionate to the previous excitement ; in short, that the 
drinker, instead of increasing, has only used up his| 
vital powers, and is now weaker than before. 

* Under ordinary circumstances, ardent spirits, in| 
any quantity, whether great or small, are injurious to | 
the health of the system. Pure water is confessedly | 
the most natural and most proper drink of man; but | 
if one more stimulating is required, it should be| 
sought in the less pernicivus class of fermented | 
liquors. 

“ The individual who indulges in this habit, [the 
moderate use of ardent spirits] is also exposed, let | 
his resolution and strength of mind be what they may, | 
to the danger of gradually falling into the excessive | 
use of a daily beverage, subversive of the health of 
his system, both corporeal and mental. He resem- 
bles, indeed, the traveller who prefers a dangerous 
path along the brink of a precipice, trusting in the 
strength of his brain and the accuracy of his eye, and 
neglecting the safe and ample road in the valley be- 
neath. 

“ One source of intemperance in this city yet re-| 
mains to be noticed, and may enter here. Your com-! 
mittee allude to the custom of serving out liquor, and 
that without measure, to the individuals engaged in 
extinguishing fires. Many young men and even boys 
are, on these occasions, induced to partake of it toa 
great extent, and, in not unfrequent instances, have 
to date from that moment the commencement of in- 
temperate habits. The fatigue and exposure to cold 
and heat to which our high-spirited youth subject! 
themselves in their praise-worthy efforts to stop the| 
progress of destruction, the thirst engendered by their 
muscular exertion, the forgetfulness of self with which 
they frequently sacrifice their health to preserve the 
property of others, the light, the clamour, and the ex- 
ample of their comrades, all unite to prevent them 
from being really aware of the quantities which some 
of them too frequently consume. Your semeitent 
would earnestly press upon their fellow-citizens, in 
these alarming and spirit-stirring emergencies, the| 
use of coffee, as a grateful and efficient substitute for 
spirituous liquors, and one much better calculated to 
preserve that clearness of the intellectual faculties, 
for the want of which, much valuable property is oc- 
casionally lost, or even actually destroyed.” 








Internal Evidence. 


A man of subtle reasoning ask’d 
A peasant, if he knew, 

Where was the internal evidence 
That prov’d his Bible true? 


The terms of disputative art 
Had never reach’d his ear— 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered, “ HERE.” | 


| To roam afar within the bosky dell, 


The harvest’s festal joys, and rural tale 
rary ; dulness, both of the passions and intellect, suc-| That roused the ready laugh re-echoing down the 


| Sere now those fields where waved the golden grain, 


| Still cleaving in the bonds of undiminish’d love. 


For * The Friend.” | overcharged; that the second, though pretty 
as to the fancy, trespasses on the truth of his- 


tory. 






































STANZAS. 


— 


By a letter froman esteemed correspondent, 
we are informed that the yearly meeting of 
North Carolina, which convened on the 2nd of 
last month, was about as large as usual. It 
was held to good satisfaction, some of its sit- 
tings being seasons of peculiar favour, and 
closed on 7th day the 7th of the month. We 
hope ere long to lay before our readers a 
sketch of its proceedings. 

The article inserted to-day, under the head 
of “ Ardent spirits,’ sanctioned, as it is, by 
so respectable a body as the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, ought to obtain universal at- 
tention. That part especially which relates 
to our enterprising young men connected with 
fire associations, merits particular regard. 


Genius of musings! oft I love with thee 


For there, in her last pensive robes, I see 

Sweet nature dight—and there | hear the knell 

Of her decay, in sadness ring farewell ! 

The cooly gale of autumn, and the breath 

Of sighing winds in whispering cadence low, 

Waft o’er the wood its dolphin hues of death— 

The last mutations of the landscape’s glow, 

Ere its scathed foliage mingles with the dust belew. 


Ye birds! no more you glance with silvery wing 
Athwart my path, and pipe your cheerful strain, 
But the hoarse rivulet’s rude murmuring 

And droning cricket's minstrelsy remain— 

Fit heralds these of autumn’s moody reign— 
Chiming symphonious with the fitful roar 

Upon the wood of ev’ning’s dying gale,— 

They tell methinks of times for ever o’er— 


vale. 





The Charleston Courier says:— 

‘s A friend has presented us with a sample 
of loaf sugar, manufactured in France, from 
the beet-root. In flavour it cannot be distin- 
guished from sugar made from cane; but be- 
ing much lighter, probably it may not go so 
far in the uses to which it may be applied. It 
is a beautiful sample, perfectly crystallised, 
and purely white. In appearance, it is much 
superior to any double refined sugar from cane 
we have ever seen.” 

It is said in another publication, that beet- 
root sugar can now be manufactured in France 


as low as three pence per pound, and is like- 
ly to be still cheaper. 


No blithesome echo down the vale rebounds, 

But slowly flows the bugle’s warbling strain, 

Or lowing kine’s bell o’er the valley sounds. 

Yet ever and anon the baying hounds 

Join in full cry, and rend the gentle air. 

I like not now, as once, their clam’rous tongue, 
That startles from the brake a timid hare, 

Or shows from whence the fluttering covey sprung, 


And guides the huntsman’s step, and points his mur- 
d’rous gun. 


Again would J revisit thy dear shades— 

Home of my youth—where autumn’s musky wing 
From nutty groves and aster-sprinkled glades 
Waved softer than Favonius murmuring, 

As o’er the plains he hears the voice of spring : 
The beams benign of my own native skies 

And sylvan haunts, and lofty vine sprent grove, 
Shall find a heart where erst the tender ties 

Of laughing childhood and of youth were wove, 


The Anti-slavery Monthly Reporter (of 
London) for August, 1829, contains an article, 
which, it seems to us, opens very exhilarating 
prospects to the Christian philanthropist, in re- 
spect to the great subject of slavery, and the 
slave-trade. Once establish the practicability 
of an adequate supply, for the demand, of sugar 
and coffee, free of slave labour, and it appears 
to us, the downfall of the whole slave system 
must inevitably follow: for we cannot doubt the 
general disposition to give to the product of 
free labour the preference. We copy for the 
satisfaction of our readers the principal part of 
the article, as follows: 


For who that, travelling life’s precarious round, 

Tired of surrounding coil and human guile, 

But oft in nature’s soothing charms has found 

A temporary calm, a glad asyle, 

Where vesta! truth and beauty rest the while— 

Belov’d and cherish’d as to captive ee 

His own paternal cot and peaceful lot 

Triumphant in the breath of liberty— 

That magic cadence—ever unforgot, 

Whether for weal or woe heaven cast his lowiy lot. 
**M, 








Cutture or Sucar ty Free Lazovr. 

In our last number we promised to lay before our 
readers the official report of Mr. Ward, our Mexican 
envoy, on the important subject of the culture of su- 
gar by free labour. It is as follows: 

“ Sir,—The possibility of introducing a system of 
free labour into the West India Islands having been 
so much discussed in England, I conceived that it 
might not be uninteresting to his majesty’s govern- 
ment to receive some details respecting the result of 
the experiment in this country, where it certainly has 
had a fair trial. 

* laccordingly took advantage of Mr. Morier’s pro- 
longed stay here to visit the valley of Cuernavaca, 
and Cuantla Amilpas, which supplies a great part of 
the federation with sugar and coffee, although not a 
single slave is at present employed in their cultiva- 
tion. 

“IT have the honour to inclose a sketch of the ob- 
servations which | was enabled to make upon this 
journey, together with such details as I have thought 
best calculated to show both the scale upon which 
these estates are worked, and the complete success 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 12, 1829. 








Lines on the close of the year will have an 
early insertion; as also V. and the article 


headed “The English translation of the 
Bible.” 


The delay in publishing the extracts for- 
warded by M. A., will not we hope be attri- 
buted to disrespect; we should regret to be de- 
prived ofso esteemed acontributor. In respect, 
however, to the selections in verse which ac- 
company, we may be permitted to suggest, 
that the first would be thought perhaps rather 
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with which the abolition of slavery has, in this in- 
stance, been attended, 


‘‘ The valley which extends almost uninterrupted- 
ly from Cuernavaca to Cuantla Amilpas, and Jyncar, 
(covering a space of about forty miles,) is situated on 
the road to Acapulco, at the foot of the first range of 
mountains by which the descent from the Table Land 
towards the south-west commences, about fifty miles 
from the capital. 

“ It is about 2,000 feet lower than the Table Land 
of Mexico. The difference of temperature is pro- 
portionably great, so that two days are sufficient to 
transport the traveller into the very midst of Tierra 
Caliente. 

“ The vicinity to the capital was probably one of 
the circumstances which induced the first planters to 
establish themselves in this district. The richness 
of the soil, and the abundance of water which they 
found throughout the plain, convinced them that 
they could not have made a better choice. 

“It is believed that the sugar-cane was first planted 
there about one hundred years ago; from that time 
the number of sugar-estates has gone on increasing, 
until there is now hardly an acre of ground on the 
whole plain which is not tarned to account. 

“ The cultivation was originally carried on entire- 
ly by slaves, who were purchased at Vera Cruz, at 
from 300 to 400 dollars each. 

“It was found, however, that this system was at- 
tended with considerable inconvenience, it being im- 
possible to secure a sufficient supply of slaves during 
a war. The losses likewise, at all times, were great, 
as many of the slaves were unable to support the 
fatigue and changes of temperature, to which they 
were exposed on the journey from Vera Cruz to 
Cuernavaca, and perished, either on the road, or 
soon after their arrival.” 

Several of the great proprietors were induced by 
these circumstances to give liberty to a certain num- 
ber of their slaves annually, and by encouraging 
marriages between them and the Indians of the 
country, to propagate a race of free labourers, who 
might be employed when a supply of slaves was no 
longer to be obtained. 

This plan proved so eminently successful that on 
some of the largest estates there was not a single 
slave in the year 1808. 

The policy of the measure became still more ap- 
parent on the breaking out of the revolution in 1810. 

The planters who had not adopted the system of 
gradual emancipation before that period saw them- 
selves abandoned, and were forced, in many instan- 
ces, to give up working their estates, as their slaves 
took advantage of the approach of the insurgents to 
join them en masse; while those who had provided 
themselves with a mixed caste of free labourers, re- 
tained, even during the worst times, a sufficient num- 
ber of men to enable them to continue to cultivate 
their lands, although upon a smaller scale. 

The insurrection, however, proved highly injuri- 
ous to the proprietors in general. Most of them 
were Europeans, and as such, particularly obnoxious 
to the insurgents; and, although by coalescing 
amongst themselves, and maintaining a considerable 
armed force for their defence, they prevented the 
enemy on several occasions from entering the valley, 
they found it impossible to secure their communica- 
tion with the capital, and were thus often deprived 
of the only market for their goods, In the year 1814, 
too, the siege of Cuantla, which Monelos had occu- 
pied, and which he defended for three whole months 
against the vice-regal army under General Calleja, 
spread destruction throughout the district. 

“ Several ofthe Haciendas have noteven yet reco- 
vered the losses which they then sustained, and some 
which were quite ruined, have never been rebuilt. 
In general, however, the last eight years of com- 
parative tranquillity have been sufficient to restore 
things to their ancient state, and I could not learn that 
the produce of the different estates about Cuerna- 
vaca had ever greatly exceeded that of the last 
twelve months. 

_ “ The scale upon which these estates are worked 
is enormous. From a supposition that the ground 
is exhausted by two successive crops, the Mexican 
planters run into the contrary extreme, and divided 
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their sugar-lands into four equal parts, one only of 
which is taken annually into cultivation. The re- 
maining three are turned to no account, so that an 
idea may be formed of the extent of an estate upon 
which so enormous a quantity of land is allowed to 
remain unemployed. 

“ The largest Haciendas in the neighbourhood of 
Cuernavaca are those of Yemisco and San Gabriel, 
(both of which belong to the family of Don Gabriel 
Yermo, an old Spaniard, famous for the arrest of 
the viceroy Sturrigaray in 1808, with which the 
Mexican revolution may be said to have com- 
menced), Treinta Pesos, El] Puente, Meacatlan, San 
Easpar, and San Vicente Chicouquac. Each of 
these estates produces annually from 25,000 to 40,- 
000 arrobas of sugar, of 25lbs. weight each, (about 
5,250,000 lbs., taking 30,000 arrobas as the average 
produce,) and to this at least another million may 
be added, fora number of other smaller estates not 
included in this list. 

“ The crops are usually most abundant, the cane 
being planted much thicker than is customary in Ja- 
maica, and the machinery, in the opinion of Dr. 
Wilson, who accompanied me, and who has been 
much in the West India Islands, is fully equal to any 
used in the British colonies. 

‘* The number of workmen generally employed 
upon an estate capable of producing 40,000 arrobas 
of sugar amounts to 150, with occasional additions 
when the season is late, or the work has been re- 
tarded by any accidental cause. 

** The labourers are mostly paid by the piece, and 
many of them can earn, if industrious, from six to 
seven rials per diem, (3s. 3d. or 3s. 94d. English 
money, reckoning the dollar at 4s. 4d.) 

“ Fifty men are employed in watering thé canes, 
twenty in cutting, ten in bringing the cut canes from 
the field, (each with six mules,) twenty-five (mostly 
boys) in separating the green tops, which they use 
for fodder, and binding up the remainder for the 
muleteers. Twenty men, divided into gangs of 
four each, in feeding the engine day and night; 
fourteen attend the boilers; twelve keep up the fires ; 
four turn the cane in the sun, after the juice has beeu 
expressed, and dry it for fuel; and ten are constantly 
at work in the warehouse clarifying the sugar, and 
removing it afterwards to the general store-room, 
from whence it is sent to the market. 

“ The art of refining, though well understood, is 
seldom or never carried beyond the first degree of 
the process, there being no demand for double- 
refined sugar in the market; and the consequence is, 
that though abounding in saccharine matter, the 
article is for the most part coarse in appearance, 
and of a bad colour. 

“The arroba of 25lbs. sells in Mexico for about 
three dollars, or two dollars and a half, if not of the 
best quality. The great Haciendas expend in wages 
to the workmen, and other current charges, from 
800 to 1,200 dollars a week. 

“It often happens, however, that in a good year 
the sale of the molasses alone is sufficient to defray 
this expense, so that the sugar remains a clear profit. 


“ For every arroba of sugar an equal quantity of 


molasses is produced, which sells, at the door of the 
Hacienda, for five rials and a half the arroba. It is 
bought up by the proprietors of the small distilleries, 
which abound to such a degree, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cuernavaca alone from 25,000 to 30,000 
barrels of Chingarito (a sort of rum) are made 
annually. 

“The distance from Cuernavaca to Cuantla is 
about twenty-five miles; and, with the exception ofa 
ridge of mountains which separates the two valleys 
the whole intervening space is richly cultivated. 

‘“ After passing through the village of Yantepec, 
which lies at the foot of the mountain, there is a con- 
stant succession of Haciendas, most of which appear 
admirably kept up. 

* The most remarkable in the district of Cuantla 
are San Carlos, Pantitaln, Cocoydéc, Calcleron, 
Casasano, Santa Ines, Cohahuistla, Napastlan, Yen- 
estepango, none of which produce less than 30,000 
arrobas of sugar annually, while the annual produce 
of some (Cohahuistla and Yenestepango) may be es- 
timated at from 40,000 to 50,000. 
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* The Haciendas of Cocoyée and Pantitlan enjoy 
the additional advantage of being not only sugar but 
coffee estates. 

“ Their owner, Don Antonia Velasco, introduced 
at a great expense, from Cordova, the cultivation of 
this plant, which has succeeded perfectly. He has 
now upon his two estates upwards of 500,000 plants, 
50,000 of which are already in full vigour. The 
produce of the last year amounted to 5,000 arrobas, 
or 125,000 Ibs. of coffee, and as a great number of 
the young plants will begin to bear this year, it is 
supposed that the amount will bemore than doubled. 

“Coffee is now selling at seven dollars the arroba 
in Mexico. Its cultivation would therefore prove 
indefinitely more advantageous than that of the cane, 
ifthe demand were equally great. But coffee is by 
\no means in general use in this country, nor is 

Cuantla the only place from whence this demand can 
be supplied. 

“ There are immense coffee plantations in the vi- 
cinity of Cordova, and the whole of the eastern coast 
is of course supplied by the nearest market. Were 
this not the case, the speculation would prove a very 
lucrative one, as a coffee estate of 200,000 plants 
does not require the constant attendance of above 
twenty men, (to weed and water,) and consequently 
entails upon the proprietor but little expense. 

“The average produce of each trce may be esti- 
mated at two pounds and a half. 

“ It is a curious fact, that an immense quantity of 
sugar is yearly remitted to Vera Cruz, not for expor- 
tation, but for the home consumption of a province 
which might produce sugar enough to supply all 
Europe, if it chose to turn to account the advantages 
with which nature has so richly endowed it. 

*“ The most remarkable circumstance, however, is 
the total abolition of slavery in a district where such 


|a mass of colonial fruits is produced, and the success 


which the introduction of free labour has been at- 
tended; it is this which has induced me to lay these 
observations before his majesty’s government, and to 
hope that they may be esteemed not wholly unwor- 
thy of its attention. 


(signed) 
Right hon. G. Canning, &c. &c. 


H. G. Warp. 


To the foregoing, may very appropriately be 
annexed the following important decree:-— 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce. | 
The Editor of the New Orleans Bee, has forward- 
ed us the following copy of a decree of the President 
of Mexico, abolishing Slavery throughout the whole ex- 
tent of that Republic. 


DECREE. 


“The President of the Mexican United States to 
the inhabitants of the Republic, Greeting. 

*‘ Desiring to signalize in the year 1829 the An- 
niversary of our Independence by an act of national 
justice and beneficence,that may turn to the benefit 
and support of such a valuable good ; that may con- 
solidate more and more public tranquillity; that may 
co-operate to the aggrandizement of the republic, 
and return to an unfortunate portion of its inhabi- 
tants those rights which they hold from nature, and 
that the people protects by wise and equitable laws, 
in conformity with the 30th Art. of the Constitutive 
Act. 

“ Making use of the extraordinary faculties which 
have been granted to the executive, I thus decree : 

“Ist. Slavery is for ever abolished in the republic. 

“2d. Consequently all those individuals who un- 
til this day looked upon them as slaves, are 
free. 

“3d. When the financial situation of the republic 
admit, the proprietors of slaves shall be indemnifi- 
ed, and the indemnification regulated by a law. 

* And in order that the present decree may have 
its full and entire execution, I order it to be printed, 
published and circulated to all those whose obliga- 
tion it is to have it fulfilled. 

“ Given in the Federal palace of Mexico, on the 
15th of September 1829.” 

Vicento Guerrero. 
Laurence de Zavola. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
LADY JANE GREY. 


Most of your readers are probably acquaint- | 


ed with the tragical history of Lady Jane 
Grey, who was brought to the scaffold by order 
of Queen Mary, on the 12th of February, | 
1554, in the 17th year of her age. In looking 
over an edition of Fox’s acts and monuments 
of the martyrs, I met with several letters writ- 
ten by her after her condemnation, which 
breathe a spirit of ardent and humble piety, | 
and a maturity of religious experience, remar- 
kable in one so young in years: apprehending 
they may be interesting to many of the subscri- 
bers to “ The Friend,” I have made a few 
extracts. . 

While her father flourished in prosperity 
during the reign of Edward VI. he had in his 
employ as chaplain, a person of the name of 
Harding, a student and graduate of Oxford, 
who seemed to be a sincere preacher of the 
gospel according to the doctrines then set 
forth and received; but shortly after, when 
the state of things began to be altered by Mary, 
he changed his religion, and from a_protes- 
tant turned to be an advocate and defender of 
the popes. Lady Jane observing this sad 
apostacy, in one whom she had considered so 
pious and sincere, was much grieved; and most 
of all lamented the dangerous condition of 
his soul, in so cowardly a manner sliding away 
from the truth; and expressed her concern for 
him in an earnest and energetic letter, from 
which the following is taken: 

** When I consider these things, I cannot 
but speak to thee and cry out upon thee, thou 


seed of Satan and not of Judah, wham the} 


devil hath deceived, the world hath beguiled, 
and the desires of life subverted, and made 
thee of a Christian an infidel. Wherefore hast 
thou taken the testament of the Lord in thy 
mouth’? Wherefore hast thou now preached 


the law and will of God to others? Where- 
fore hast thou instructed others to be} 
strong in Christ, when thou thyself dost 


so shamefully shrink, and so horribly abuse the | 


testament and law of the Lord? When thou 
thyself preachest not to steal, yet most abomi- 
nably stealest, not from men but from God; 
and committing most heinous sacrilege, robbed 
Christ, thy Lord, of his right members, thy 
body and soul; and choosest rather to live 
miserably with shame in the world, than to 
die, and gloriously with honour reign 
Christ, in whom, even in death, is life. Why 
dost thou now show thyself most weak, when 
indeed thou oughtest to be most strong? ‘The 
strength of a fort is unknown before the as- 
sault, but thou yieldest thy hold before any bat- 
tery be made. © wretched and unhappy 


man! ae but dust and ashes? And 
wilt thou reg y Maker that fashioned and 


framed thee? Wilt thou now forsake him 
that called thee from the custom gathering 


among tlie Romish antichristians, to be an 
embassador and messenger of his eternal word? 
He that first framed thee, and since thy first 
creation and birth hath preserved thee, nourish- 
edand keptthee, yea, and inspired thee with the 
spirit of knowledge (I will not say of grace) 
shall he not now possess thee? Darest thou 
deliver up thyself to another, being not thine 


°) . soeennnennnsinnansesaaes 


with | 


flown but his? 


and Jebusites in 


Ifow canst thou, having know-| Peresites 
ledge, or how darest thou neglect the law of|not the Scribes and 
the Lord, and follow the vain traditions of; Doth not king David testify, 


Were 
unity? 
‘ they have cast 
and are confederate 
Yea thieves, murderers, 
their unity. But what 


unity? 
Pharisees in 


men, and whereas thou hast been a public! their heads together, 
professor of his name become now a defacer| against the Lord?’ 
of his glory?” conspirators, have 
| Christ offered himself up once for all, andj unity? Tully saith of amity, ‘ there is no 
wilt thou offer him up again daily at thy plea-| amity but with the good.’ But mark, my 
sure? But thou wilt say, thou dost it for a good| friend; yea, friend, if thou be not God’s enemy, 
intent. Dost thou dream therein of a good| there is no true unity but where Christ knit- 
jintent, where thy conscience beareth thee wit-| teth the knot among such as be is. Yea, be 
|ne ss of God’s threatened wrath against thee?| well assured, that where his truth is not resi- 
Ilow did Saul?—who, for that he disobeyed | dent, there it is verified that he himself saith, 
the word of the Lord for a good intent, was)‘ I came not to send peace ,on earth, but a 
thrown from his worldly and temporal king-| sword, &c.’ but to set one against another, 
dom. Shalt thou, then, that dost deface God’s| the son against the father, the daughter against 
honour, and rob him of his right, inherit the} the mother-in-law. 
eternal and heavenly kingdom? Wilt thou, 


Deceive not thyself, there- 
fore, with the glittering and glorious name of 


for a good intent, dishonour God, offend thy| unity, for antichrist hath its unity, yet not in 
brother and danger thy soul, ‘ wherefore} deed, but in name. The agreement of ill men 


Christ hath shed his most precious blood?) is not but a conspiracy. 
Wilt thou, for a good intent, pluck Christ out *¢ Return, return again unto Christ’s war, and 
of heaven, and make his death void, and deface} as becometh a faithful warrior, put on that ar- 
the triumph of his cross, by offering him up| mour which St. Paul teacheth to be most ne- 
daily? Wilt thou, either for fear of death or| cessary for a Christian man. And above all 
hope of life, deny and refuse thy God, who} things, take to you the shield of faith, and be 
enriched thy poverty, healed thy infirmity, andj vou ‘provoked by Christ’s 
yielded to thee his victory, if thou could’st have stand the devil, to forsake the world, and be- 
kept it? Dost thou not consider that the| come a true and faithful member of his mysti- 
thread of thy life hangeth upon Him _ that}cal body, who spared not his own body for our 
made thee, who can, as his will is, either twine| sins. 
it harder to last the longer, or untwine it again] Throw down yourself with the fear of his 
to break the sooner? Dost thou not then re-|threatened vengeance, for this so great and 
member the saying of David, a notable king,| heinous an offence of apostacy ; and comfort 
to teach thee, a miserable wretch, in his 104th| yourself, on the other part, with the mercy, 
| Psalm, where he saith thus, * When thou ta-| blood, and promise of Him that is ready to turn 
kest away thy spirit, O Lord, from men, they| unto you, whensoever you turn unto Him. Dis- 
\die, and are turned again to their dust; but| dain not to come again with the lost son, seeing 
when thou lettest it breathe forth, they shall be} you have so wandered with him. Be not 
made, and thou shalt renew the face of the} ashamed to turn again with him from the cor- 
earth?” Remember the saying of Christ in|rupt food of strangers, to the delicacies of your 
| his gospel, ‘ whosoever seeketh to save his life| most benign and loving Father, ac knowledying 
shall lose it, but whosoever will lose his life| that you have sinned against heaven and earth : 
for my sake shall find it.’ And in the same| against heaven, by staining the glorious name 
iplace, * Whosoever loveth father or mother| of God ; and causing his most sincere and pure 
above me, is not meet for me: He that will} word to be evil spoken of through you. 
follow me, let him forsake himself, and take | Against earth, by offending so many of your 
up his cross and follow me.” What cross ?| w eak brethren, to whom you have been a stum- 
the cross of infamy and shame, of misery and | bling block through your sudden sliding. Be 
poverty, of affliction and persecutions for his|not abashed to come home again with Mary, 
name’s sake. Let the oft falling of those hea-| and to weep bitterly with Peter, not only w ith 
venly showers pierce thy strong heart, let the| shedding the tears of your bodily eyes, but also 
two edged sword of God's holy word hew | pouring out the streams of your heart, to wash 
asunder the sinews of worldly respects, even tojaw ay out of the sight of God, the filth and mire 
the very marrow of thy c arnal heart, that thou] of your offensive full. Be not abashed to s say 
mayest once again forsake thyself and embrace with the publican, * Lord, be merciful to mea 
{C hrist. And like as good subjects will not|sinner.” Remember the horrible history of 
refuse to hazard all in defence of their earthly | Julian of old, and the lamentable case of Spira 
and temporal governor, so fly not from the | of late, whose case methinks should be yet so 
jstanding wherein thy chief Captain hath set] green in your remembrance, that being a thing 
thee in array of this life. Fightmanfully,come|of our time, you should fear the like incon- 
life—come death—thy quarrel is God’s and| venience, seeing you are fallen into the like 
undoubtedly victory is ours. offence. 

dut thou wilt say, I will not break unity.| “ Last of all, let the lively remembrance of 
What! not the unity of Satan and his members? | the last day be always before your eyes, remem- 
Not the unity of darkness, the agreement of an-| bering the terror that such shall be in at that 
tichrist and his members? Nay, thou deceivest| time, with the runagates and fugitives from 
| thyself with a fond imagining of such an| Christ, who setting more by the world than by 
junity, as is among the enemies of Christ.| heaven; more by their life, than by Him that 
Were not the false prophets in an unity?| gave them life ; did shrink, yea, did clean fall 
Were not Joseph’s brethren in unity? Were|away from him that forsook not them. And 
not the heathen, as the Amalekites, the|contrariwise, the inestimable joys prepared for 


s own example to with- 
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them that, fearing no peril nor dreading death,}| ing ashamed of our profession, or of appearing it’s time enough to be serious; for those who 
have manfully fought and victoriously triumphed singular; such was my idea when in converse |are truly religious, I believe, enjoy the most 
over all the powers of darkness, over hell,| with those not of our society. | was not a-|real comfort and peace of mind. Oh! that 
death, and damnation, through their most re-| shamed to address them in a plain way, which a may be like the foolish virgins, who had 
doubted captain, C hrist; who now stretcheth out| | now find the advantage of; | have not to re-|no oil in their lamps when the bridegroom 
his arms to receive you, re idy to fall upon your proach myself with having denied the langue nuete ‘ame. 
neck and kiss you, and last of all to feast you of my blessed Rec leemer, who died for me as|_ “I strongly recommend a frequent perusal of 
with the dainties and delicacies of his precious} for all mankind, though I have fallen far short | the Holy Scriptures; they afford instruction and 
blood: which undoubtedly, if it might stand| of what I should. consolation to the seeking mind. The revela- 
with his determinate purpose, he would not let _“ 10th mo. I have felt dreadful apprehen-|tion of these sacred truths very much depends 
to shed again, rather than you should be lost.| sions for those who continue unregenerate, go-|on the state of mind in which we read them. 
To whom the Father and the Holy Ghost, be|ing on in the wild career of sensual earthly|1 have derived unspeakable advantage, and my 
all honour, praise, and glory everlasting.| pleasures, forgetful of hereafter, not consider- | mind has felt comfort, from an early acquaint- 
Amen.” ing, they know not how soon the trumpet may |ance with them, which makes me desirous that 
sound, and summon the soul before the dread |all may cherish a partiality for reading them: 
tribunal, there to render account of the deeds|I well know their real value. Be frequently in 
done in these bodies, given to perform his will.|he practice of retiring and waiting on the 
‘**] wish that all the young people who call} Lord; seek his counsel as your only sure guide 
themselves Quakers, and who profess to be/through life; it will enable you to pursue the 
guided by the unerring Spirit of ‘Truth, knew | necessary evecntiags you may be engaged in. 
the concern that has attended my mind, that|May you never reject the tender visitation of 
they should not launch out into gaiety of dress; \ divine love, nor spurn the gentle reproofs and 
for though I have no idea, that religion consists |admonitions of unerring wisdom. Be not 
entirely in a plain exterior, yet this | believe,| ashamed to acknowledge the Lord in all your 
and am fully convinced, that if our hearts be| ways. Remember what he suffered for the 
truly devoted to serve the Lord, and to love|sake of all sinners, in order to redeem us from 
him above every thing, our inclination will not|our sinful states.”’ 
prompt us to follow the superfluous fashions of} * * Buy the truth and sell it not;’ believe me, 
the world; the false pleasures of which can |it is we I] worth your seeking so valuable a pos- 
never afford us true and solid peace. Let your| session: I know it now by experience; for I would 
adorning be that of a meek and quiet spirit,|not resign it for the greatest earthly treasure, 
which is in the sight of God of great price:|nor make an exchange of my present situation 
consider the good of yourimmortal souls, which | for the most exalted one in the world. I de- 
must be either happy or miserable in a never |clare these things with a view of encouraging 
ending eternity. Do not put of the important! others to place their entire confidence in the 
work of your soul’s salvation to a sick bed, for | Father of lights, in whom there is no variable- 
then the pains of body will be sufficient to bear, | ness, neither shadow of turning. Oh! that we 
without the stings of a wounded conscience. {were humble, meek and lowly minded as was 
You can never begin too early to prepare for|}our holy pattern; who though he could have 
death. The goodness of Providence has been | legions of angels at his command, took upon 
mercifully and powerfully extended unto me|him the form of a servant. 
during my sickness, wherein I have known the | “Tam convinced there is no way tothe crown 
divine arm of strer igth to have been my sup-! but by the cross; there is only one way to the 
port under much bodily weakness. May the| ‘celestial city: our blessed Lord declared him- 
same good hand support all, both young and|self to be the w ay, the truth and the life; may 
old, w shen they are brought into a similar si- fall fully believe on him. I feel my heart 
tuation. Do not fail, I entreat you, to return|to flow with love to my fellow-creatures; | 
him daily thanks for the many unmerited bless- | trust it is that love which proceeds from my 
ings he so bountifully dispenseth to transgress-| heavenly Father, who is no respecter of per- 
ing and rebellious children. Choose the Lord|sons, but all that fear him, let their names to 
for your portion, place your whole confidence | religion be what it may, all are precious in his 
in, and never distrust his goodness or power, he | divine sight. 
is able to do all things, there is nothing impos: ‘**] feel longing desires raised in my heart, 
sible with God. lthat the faithful labourers in the Lord’s vine- 
** May you more and more admire the excel-|yard may be encouraged to persevere in the 
lency and beauty there is in the unchangeable | glorious work they have engaged in; let none 
truth; suffer not any worldly cares whatever to | be dismayed, for he who alone can strengthen 
prevent your punctual attendance of religious |the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, 
meetings for wotship and discipline. The per-/ will support those who are bound to be zeal- 
formance of this most solemn, sacred, and in-| ous in the cause of truth, and sincerely desire 
cumbent duty should never be neglected; and |the prosperity of Zion and the enlargement of 
whilst assembled for the purpose of ‘worshipping | her borders; let those not fear, for the founda- 
the divine Being, endeavour to feel your minds} tion of God standeth sure, having this seal, the 
brought in perfect stillness, and released from} Lord knoweth them that are his. Truth is the 
all corroding thoughts; in which state we can|same yesterday, to-day and forever, and no- 
alone approach our Maker with acceptance. | thing shall ever be able to overcome it. 
“God is a spirit, and they that worship him} “11 mo. Earnest desires are raised in me, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ The|that none may fall short of an entrance into 
mere showing ourselves amongst others will! everlasting rest, prepared for all true believers. 
do little for us, unless we desire to have our} Oh, may we be sheep of his pasture, who bath 
minds benefited by going to meetings. Do not} promised there shall be one shepherd and one 
let youth or self-reasoning excite thoughts of|fold; Christ is the door, and his sheep hear his 







































FOR THE FRIEND. 
Believing the sentiments contained in the 
following extracts to be in accordance with the 
design of “The Friend,” and possibly they 
may be instructive to its readers, | have felt 
disposed to place them at the disposal of the 
editors of that journal. M. A. 


Extracts from the memorandums of Margaret 
Jackson, of Ireland, written during a very 
protracted illness, in which she was, several 
months, deprived of speech. She died 1822, 
in the prime of life. 


A friend from America, there ona religious 
visit, made the following remarks after spend- 
ing a little time with her, that “ although he had 
often visited the chambers of the sick, he had 
never been in sucha one as hers, so near did 
her dwelling appear to be to the source of all 
good.” 

1819, 12thmo. “Many times since I have 
been in part separated from the busy world, 
have I had cause for deep and silent mourning, 
that I did not attend more closely to little in- 
timations in my own mind; which would have 
saved me many bitter reflections on a sick bed, 
when the :nost trifling omission in time of health 
will be brought to our view; and, oh! what a 
mercy that we are favoured to see our great 
unworthiness, and to feel that we have been|s 
transgressors; and though I trust 1 have not 
been guilty of many gross crimes, yet I know 
I have much need of repentance, and prepara- 
tion for an inheritance among the blessed, 
whose robes have been washed, and made white 
in the blood of the dear Son of God, our Savi- 
our and Redeemer, who suffered the cruel 
death of the cross, in order to become a pro- 
pitiation for our sins. Any suffering these poor 
bodies may have to bear, whilst clothed with 
mortality, is nothing comparable to what our 
blessed Lord himself passed through for our 
sakes. 

*¢ 1820, 2d mo. I frequently lament the sad 
devastation and corruption, which has crept in, 
and gained admittance among the members of 
our highly favoured Society; many of whom in 
early times suffered sore and hard persecution 
for the cause of truth, over which none of their 
enemies were ever able to prevail; and it is as 
powerful now as then to preserve those who es- 
pouse it. I hope all will, ere long, see their er- 
rors, and come to behold the beauty there is in 
the unchangeable truth: Jet us consider how dear- 
ly our predecessors purchased the many privile- 
ges we now enjoy; and yet, how do we slight 
them? I think there is a great degradation in be- 
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voice, and know it, but a stranger they will| should be observed to guard the young mind, 
not follow. Beware of listening to the voice| endeavouring to store it with good.” 
of the enemy, who would lead unwatchful| Soon after, ‘this day very ill, thanks and 
minds astray, and if possible, persuade us that] praise to my dear Lord; no sleep from between 
the Lord, my beloved Saviour, will not do for} twelve and one o'clock last night: all my com- 
us as he promises; but I know the enemy to] forts proceed from the one great source; and 
be a liar, and the truth is not in him; he is a|if humbly and gratefully acknowledged, the 
cunning, crooked, twining serpent, full of de-| end will crown every thing, and terminate all 
ceit: let none fear or doubt of the goodness of a| suffering. ‘Hitherto I have helped thee, and 
wise God, whose promises are unfailing. Em-} will help; in quietness and confidence will be 
ploy the several talents which you are entrust-|thy strength.” ‘These assurances have long 
ed with; let none be like the wicked servant| attended my mind, united with this comfort- 
who hid his Lord’s money ina napkin. Study|ing language: ‘’Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
to do all you can whilst it is day, for the night] peace whose mind is stayed on thee.’ The 
cometh wherein none can work. ‘Though we} body only is afflicted, the soul goes on its way 
be ever so diligent, we shall have nothing to} rejoicing in its Creator; yea, my soul doth 
spare in the great day of account which is has-) magnify the Lord. Providence has preserved 
tening on all. Be humble, be patient under|my memory unimpaired through all; blessed 
suffering, despise not the chastening of the) for ever be his holy and worthy name, he has 
Lord, neither be weary of his corrections. Oh!) done all for me. 
the blessing of being a true believer, having} “5 mo. ‘Itis all grace, free, unmerited 
unshaken faith and firm hope in the mercies| grace, whereby we are saved. All our righ- 
and all sufficiency of our dear Lord Jesus} teousness is as filthy rags.’ Dare not ascribe 
Christ. any thing, however trifling, to the creature, 
«T feel as though I dare not omit relating a but give all honour and praise to the Creator, 
: > | from whom cometh every good thing we pos- 


’ arti hich have dw ny > ' 
ae — a a ey “on re | 8883 self should be always abased as in dust 
gards cainsiting the tender minds of children jand ashes. red the Gear “me of a the 
ie oa ; eae ..’| Lamb immaculate, become the joy and praise 
and instilling therein early principles of piety |! = a 499 P 
= “., of the whole earth. 
and virtue. I wish all who have the care of)”, sa 
youth may be attentive to this important work. | : 
With much diffidence and affection, may I at-| 
tempt to remind parents of the strict care that 
is necessary to keep these tender plants cleared} | thor ok ath eter teenies Sinaaiiates 
of all noxious weeds, which, if suffered to take! | Sain ie 5° 
root and grow, may frustrate the designs of the| ee oe ae a 
~“ wea sted tl |the day begins and ends in peace, 
great Husbandman, who hath entrusted them | 


. : : 'good reason to hope the heart is accepted by 
to your care, for which he will most assuredly | ’ 


require an account at the final day of judg-| nt to whom be all the praise and ado- 


ment, when no excuse will be taken for ne- Soon after this last was written, Margaret 


~~ 

glected duty, Sic. Jackson ceased to use her pen, but continued 
for more than six months without much appa- 
rent change, and in the full possession of her 
mental faculties, though unable to utter a 
word; her bodily strength was worn down al- 
most to the last extremity, yet under these 
trying circumstances she betrayed not the least 
impatience. 

A brief record of the circumstances imme- 
diately preceding her release from the bonds of 
mortality, was preserved by those who attend- 
ed her: 

*¢ 1822, 1 mo. 30. This day she was at- 
tacked with a violent pain, which lasted several 





and unruffled mind. I hope I am diligent in 
employing all in gratitude and praise to the 


While 











Several months after, and when quite de- 
prived of speech, she again revived the subject 
in an address to one of her sisters. “* My dear 
sister, thou who art a parent, consider the re- 
sponsibility of thy situation; sow not the seeds 
of corruption, by indulging the vain mind as it 
expands; endeavour to preserve their inno- 
cence as they advance in life; nip every evil 
propensity in the bud; suffer no noxious weeds 
to take root and grow, which destroy all tender 
plants. The forming and training of the infant 
mind devolves mostly on mothers, (particular- 
ly that of girls.) They had need to seek best 


‘the Lamb, where the morning stars sing to- 


gether, and the sons of God shout for joy. She 
continued to suffer much pain at times until 
the 15th of 2d month; and on the 16th, quietly 
departed about eight o’clock in the morning.” 








From a late Paper. 


Tue Cuoctaws.—A communication appears in 
the Cherokee Phenix, signed by Pushmetahaw and 
Puckshunnubbee, and dated Choctaw Nation, Sept, 
22, 1829, in which they say: 

The Choctaws, as a people, are in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement, in spite of the discouragements 
that are so repeatedly thrown in their way. Learning 
is on the advance; a unanimous wish pervades the 
community to educate their children, and every effort 
is made to improve their present condition. Strict 
attention is paid to the enactment of good laws, and 
they are faithfully executed; ardent spirits has been 
banished from among us, and has been compelled to tuke 
up ils abode among our more civilized while neighbours. 
Religion has taken deep root among us; some hun- 
dreds of our countrymen have experienced the divine 
efficacy of the religion of the Prince of Peace; the 
gospel has been faithfully preached among us, and 
the labours of the faithful have been most signally 
blessed, and there is every prospect that the smiles of 
heaven will yet be continued, until the Choctaw na- 
tion shall become evangelized. 

We have marked in italics, as keen a satire as can 


| be found in the “English Bards and Scotch Review- 
| 


| 


The| 


ers;”’ and the keener, because it has so mjuch founda- 
tion in truth. It is a fact that on the subject of in- 
temperance, the very “savages,” as we are wont to 


Not sleeping much leaves me fine call them, might afford us a healthful example. We 
time for meditation, and for enjoying a calm) subjoin another brief extract, for the benefit of Col. 


M‘Kenny and other respectable individuals, who have 
hazarded the assertion that the Cherokee Indians are 
prevented from emigrating by the influence of the 
chiefs, and by vicious white men. 

A wish to remain on the soil of our birth reigns 


there is| paramount in the breast of every Choctaw. Notwith- 


standing our chiefs have been charged with opposing 
the wishes of the people, we have been charged with 
being under the influence of vicious white men. The 
President has assuredly been imposed upon, by some 
designing knave, or the Secretary of War would not 
have repeated the charge, in a late communication 
addressed to the agent of this nation. No man with 
the least acquaintance with this nation would for a 
moment believe that there was the least foundation 
for the charge. Instead of imputing our wish to re- 
main here, to a patriotic feeling, that is admired in all 
mankind, we are charged with every unworthy mo- 
tive that ever degraded human nature. It has always 
been our wish to remain on this side of the Missis- 
sippi river, we still wish to remain; we are entirely 
beyond the control of our chiefs in regard to the dis- 
posal of ourselves; we are free to go or stay, and are 
subject to the will of no autocrat ornabob. We have 
long since taken our resolution to remain here at all 
hazard. If ever the Choctaw character is renovated, 
here is the place to do it—if were ever to experience 
the blessings of eivilization, here is the place. 























wisdom as their guide in this important duty; 
this alone is able to direct in all the concerns 
of life. Early inculcate a love and reverence 
for their Creator, and a fear of offending him 
in thought, word, or deed. Instruct the ten- 
der mind in principles of virtue, keep them 
humble in ideas, plain and simple in dress. 
Winking at the foibles of children is mistaken 
fondness, and often to be regretted in more ma- 
ture years; it is not, in my view, any mark of 
parental love, nor can it contribute to the com- 
fort of parents or children. May they in after 
life requite your care of their puerile years, by 
walking in the truth. I fear not their further 
prosperity, if truth be their guide in all their 
actions. The first impressions are generally 
the most permanent, in which the greater care 







hours; the night was a memorable one, where- 
in the long suspended faculty of speech was 
restored to her, to the astonishment of the at- inadvertently passed without, occurred in our paper 


tendant who was sitting up with her. About) of last week, in the communication from New York, 
eleven o'clock she raised her voice in prayer,|signed A. Near the top of the third column on page 
after being eight months deprived of the power| ©, it is stated, that Maria Imlay “had not been for 
of articulation. On her sister going into the | ¥¢27s & member of the Society of Friends.” Although 


; she left the Society, and joined herself to the seceders 
room she said to her: ‘my astonishment was| as early as 1827, yet owing to peculiar circumstances 
great to find my tongue so suddenly loosened; | not within the control of Friends, the official proceed- 


as a minute before 1 spoke I do not think I| ings in her case were not completed by formal dis- 


. a ‘ _,| of her early adhesion to the seceders, and being un- 
herself to Zacharias in the temple. She also} 4, seating for te, lod to the emer. g 
said that during the eight months she was si- 


lent, she enjoyed unutterable happiness. She 
was much tried during the day with restless- street, on fourth day the 9th inst. Davip Ciark of 


ness, and said she hoped soon to be where she| Middlesex County, New Jersey, to Junia Ann Kink - 
should hear and join in the song of Moses and| sring, of this city. 








An error, which had been noted for correction, but 








Married at Friends’ meeting house in Twelfth 








